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QUESTING WITH guile 


There’s some confusion as to 
which corp’n Ist purchased a 
“company plane” and when it was 
placed in operation. A number of 
privately-owned planes were used 
for occasional business flights at 
a rather early date. The Evening 
Sun, of Baltimore, was using a 
biplane in 1920 to cover catastro- 
phic events over a wide area. This 
may be a “first” in the commer- 
cial field. 

But at any rate, a recent survey 
brings out the somewhat surpris- 
ing fact that almost a third of the 
nation’s 75,000 licensed civil air- 
craft are now owned by corpora- 
tions and used exclusively for 
“company business.” Last yr these 
“company planes” flew nearly 5 
million mi’s. Thus they accounted 
for more aircraft hrs—and more 
aircraft mi’s—than the combined 
total of all U S domestic lines. 


as 


A friend of ours has just sent 
us an acc’t of a 14-inning base- 
ball game in one of the minor 
leagues, to which he appends an 
intriguing footnote: “Before the 
tie was finally broken both sides 
had used up all available substi- 
tutes, and an optometrist was ob- 
served warming up as relief um- 
pire.” 


A correspondent, vacationing in 
Koenigslutter, Germany, post 
cards the information that the city 


council is no longer printing its 
entire minutes in the local paper. 
A significant omission: the time 
of adjournment. It seems that the 
hr relayed by certain mbrs to 
waiting wives didn’t always jibe 
with the printed record. Made 
things a little embarrassing for 
the boys who loitered for a few 
social swigs after the final rap 
of the gavel. 


We are continually fascinated 
at the ingenuity displayed by our 
Gov't agencies in developing new 
subjects for surveys. lf, as we 
surmise, you may be interested in 
a specific instance, we rep’t that 
the Dep't of Agriculture is now 
about to release a bevy of Ph D’s 
on a research project to determine 
why cows use more energy in a 
pasture than in a barn. (We'll let 
you know when the 126- page 
summary comes thru.) 

ee 


Speaking of surveys, NBC-TV 
assures us that women viewing 
those after - midnight programs 
outnumber the men almost two to 
one. Doubtless they are merely 
waiting for the men to wander in 
from one of those late-late ses- 
sions of the city council. 


Well, it was just a matter of 
time. A night-club stripper, we 
hear, now bills herself under the 
monicker of “Vi Cuna.” 





may we QUOTE is, you on that ? 


[1] Soviet Premier NrkiTa 
KHRUSHCHEV, calling for emer- 
gency 5-power summit conf: 
“The leaders of the states 
must seek a solution not by 
recourse to the inflaming war pas- 
sions, but to reason and calm, so as 
to exclude war and insure peace 
thruout the world . . the world 
is on the brink of catastrophe.” 

{2] Pres Dwicut D EISENHOWER, 
justifying U S military move into 
Lebanon: “Unless those of aggres- 
sive disposition are far gone in 
folly, they would not start war be- 
cause Lebanon, with a population 
of about 1,500,000 is helped to main- 
tain its integrity and independ- 
ence.” . [3] Haro_tp MACMILLAN, 
British Prime Minister, responding 
to Khrushchev invitation for sum- 
mit conf: “The object would be to 
reach fruitful agreements rather 
than to register differences by 
votes. I hope this spirit will pre- 
vail.” ... [4] JoHN FosTEeR DULLEs, 
U S Sec’y of State: “I dread the 
coming of the jet plane for ordi- 
nary travel. It gets you there so 
fast you don’t have time to rest on 
the way.” . [5] Winston BourbDeETT, 
correspondent, on a CBS tv pro- 
gram, The Ruble War: “The Rus- 
sians in the Arab world are like 
circus barkers. They get the max- 
imum publicity out of every act in 
their show ... and every act is 
colossal.” [6] Henry CaBorT 
Lopce, U S delegate to UN, ad- 
dressing Security Council: “Make 
no mistake about it, my colleagues. 
History will hold us responsible. . . 
If the UN cannot deal with indi- 





rect aggression, the 
UN will break up.” 

. [7] Sen RicHarp 
B RwvussELL (D-Ga), 
suggesting negotia- 
tions with revolu- 
tionary regime in Iraq: “We ought 
to talk with the men in power in 
Iraq. They have said they are not 
anti-West. We ought to find out 
from them just what their inten- 


tions are, if it is possible to do so.” 

. [8] U S Marine lieutenant, on 
rebel sniping in Lebanon: “The 
facts are that not one of us has 
been hit and the bullets are going 
high over head. I am _ convinced 
they are not trying to hit us. They 
just like to shoot guns.” . 
[9] Rear Adm GEO ANDERSON, re- 
porting no damage from rebel 
sniping against 6th Fleet’s low-fly- 
ing planes in Lebanon: “But I 
don’t want my boys to take chances 
—they can’t shoot back.” ... [10] 
Bitty GRAHAM, evangelist: “Ameri- 
cans are no special pets in the eyes 
of God. He loves the Russians just 
as much.” ... [11] Rickey NELSON, 
18-yr-old Hollywood musician, mov- 
ing in to commandeer the rock~-’n’- 
roll brigade in absence of Pvt Elvis 
Presley: “People who don’t dig our 
kind of music are sort o’ pathetic.” 


Quile 
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moving, finger 
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There is an old story of an East- 
ern merchant who was about to 
send his eldest son forth into the 
world. “My son,” said the mer- 
chant, “there are 2 precepts I 
would have you keep ever in mind. 
The ist of these is, ‘Always keep 
your word once you have given it.’” 

“Yes, father,” said the son. “And 
the 2nd?” 

“Never give it.” 

The story has some relation to 
our present position in Lebanon. 
U S Marines are there primarily 
because we had promised to come 
to the assistance of Pres Chamoun. 
To have avoided the commitment 
might have been prudent. But that 
is presently beside the point. 

In Lebanon we have a miniature 
reproduction of the conflict that 
rocks the Arab world. Originally a 
part of the French mandate of Sy- 
ria, the French made Lebanon an 
independent republic (despite Sy- 
ria’s objections) in °43, because of 
its predominant Christian popula- 
tion. At that time 60% of people 


were Catholic Maronites; 40% of 
Moslem faith. 

Moslem Lebanese say they are 
now a majority. This may well be 
because of Christian emigration. 
Reluctance of Christian Lebanese 
to grant a new census is one reason 
for revolt. 

Pres Chamoun’s 6-yr term ex- 
pires Sept 23. If Lebanese Parlia- 
ment can decide on a new presi- 
dent satisfactory to both groups, 
this should stabilize situation, give 
us an opportunity to withdraw 
troops gracefully. 

Certainly the United Arab Re- 
public (Egypt-Syria) is supporting 
Lebanese rebels, and the Soviet 
Union is in turn supporting the 
Republic. This does not necessarily 
imply that the Arab Republic has 
irrevocable communistic leanings. 
Nasser has been opportunistically 
seeking support wherever he can 
find it. 

Our personal view is that both 
Jordan and Lebanon will eventual- 
ly join United Arab Republic, since 
there is powerful sentiment in both 
countries for this Arab union. 


oo 
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“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AGE—1 

Young people do not know what 
age is, and old people forget what 
youth was. When you begin to grow 
old always think deeply of your 
youth, for an old man _ without 
memories is a wasted life, and 
nothing is worth remembering but 
our childhood.—Jas STEPHENS, The 
Crock of Gold (Macmillan). 


“ ” 


Basic needs for the first half of 
life are moderately well-known. 
The later-yrs period, thus far, has 
been uncharted territory—Epw L 
Bortz, MD, Science Digest. 


AMERICA—Americans—2 

In the homes of America are 
born the children of America; and 
from them go out into American 
life, American men and women. 
They go out with the stamp of 
these homes upon them; and only 
as. these homes are what they 
should be, will the children be what 
they should be. — J G HOo.ianp, 
quoted in R & R Mag, hm, Ins Re- 
search & Review Service. 


ART—3 

A picture is never thought out, 
completed, beforehand. While I 
paint it, it changes—as my thoughts 
change. And when it is finished, it 
still changes — according to the 
state of mind of whoever observes 
it—Picasso, Illustrated Wkly of In- 
dia, Bombay. 





AUTOMATION—4 

Automation is as important to a 
hospital, bank, or insurance co as it 
is to a guided missile plant or au- 
tomobile assembly line . . . and to 
the extent that new capital and 
new leisure are created, all of the 
arts and sciences, including medi- 
cine will benefit—MatcoLm P FeEr- 
GUSON, pres, Bendix Aviation 
Corp’n, Automation. 


BEAUTY—5 

A world that is saturated with 
trite formulas for beauty does not 
know how to act in the presence of 
the real thing. — Sister MaGDALEN, 
Los Angeles Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege, “Mosaics for Everyone,” De- 
sign, 5/6-’58. 


BEHAVIOR—6 

Put your best foot forward, not 
to give a false impression, but to 
give the true impression that you 
are a reasonable man who appre- 
ciates the other fellow’s point of 
view. The foot that tramples on the 
other fellow’s self esteem is not the 
best foot. — Dr Homer L Cox, 
Northwestern Univ, “Your Best 
Foot,” Secretary, 7-’58. 

It gets real confusing to meet 
people who find it heavenly to 
raise hell—Atma DENNY. 
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By Les & Liz 2 
Carpenter eg 


New support for televising House 
hearings has been gained by recent 
experience with Bernard Goldfine. 
Investigating Subcommittee Chmn 
Oren Harris (D-Ark) plans to try 
to talk House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn into lifting his ban on live tv 
at hearings. “If the hearings had 
been televised,” says Harris, “the 
public would see the committee 
mbrs in action and, more import- 
ant, the man himself. It is neces- 
sary to see all the activity of the 
coterie of lawyers and public rela- 
tions men, their consultations on 
every point made, the stammering 
and stuttering, the delay, to get the 
full story of the hearings. This can- 
not be understood by reading it in 
a newspaper.” 


“ ” 


Washington wits continue to 
work on Bernard Goldfine. On 
Capitol Hill they refer to the tex- 
tile tycoon as “the Boston fabrica- 
tor.” 


“ ” 


Alaska is not only twice as big 
as Texas, but also has two Pan- 
handles, according to Nat’l Geo- 
graphic Society here. One reaches 
1500 mi’s southwestward thru the 
Aleutian island chain; the other 
forms a slim mainland-and-island 
strip that extends 1000 mi’s south- 
eastward along the Canadian coast. 


Dele 
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CHARACTER—7 

The real judges of your charac- 
ter aren’t your neighbors, your rel- 
atives or even the people you play 
bridge with. The folks who really 
know you are the waiters and the 
clerks.—KaTHERINE PIPER, Advertis- 
er’s Digest. 


CHILD—Care—8 

Within the American picture- 
frame we must place the American 
child; it lives in a rarefied atmos- 
phere charged with dedication. 
Spoilt is far too unsubtle a word to 
use; these children are a part of 
the streamlined preservation of the 
home that is so conscientiously up- 
held. Witness the film world as a 
small symbol: the English film is 
rarely concerned with the child 
(the authorities, anyway, prefer it 
in bed or in school), and the 
French film delights in portraying 
it as an example of the original 
sin; thus it is left to the American 
film to give us the World’s Sweet- 
heart and Shirley Temple. — Nin- 
ETTE DE VALOIS, Come Dance With 
Me (World). 


CHILD—Guidance—9 

The truth is that thruout the na- 
tion we parents have been soft and 
indulgent with our children. In 
their upbringing we have failed to 


inculcate in them industry, con- 
scientiousness, perseverance, the 
will to discipline themselves. We 


have been much too concerned with 
their present happiness and not 
enough with their future happiness 
and effectiveness in life. — Pau. 
CRUIKSHANK, headmaster, Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn, “Wast- 
ing Our Young People,” Atlantic, 
7-’58. 


The Sherman Adams — Goldfine 
affair seems to have made some of 
our Washington politicians a bit 
edgey. Perhaps unduly so, if we 
may judge by a recent experience 
reported by the publishing house 
of Doubleday. Seeking opinions 
(and potential testimonials) for 
one of its current titles, The Or- 
deal of the Captive Nations, by 
Hawthorne Daniel, Doubleday dis- 
patched reading copies of the book 
to all mbrs of the U S Senate. 

In almost less time than you 
could say “Congressional investiga- 
tion” and shake a stick at an un- 
lucky culprit, one copy came 
bounding back and with it a letter 
from Sen Wm Proxmire (D-Wis): 
“Thank you very much,” the sena- 
tor wrote, “for sending me a copy 
of The Ordeal of the Captive Na- 
tions. I am returning it to you be- 
cause I have adopted a policy of 
accepting absolutely no gifts. How- 
ever, as soon as it is available in 
the bookstores, I will want to pur- 
chase one for my library, and I do 
hope you will understand the rea- 
son for returning the complimen- 
tary copy.” 

Folks at Doubleday say 
think they understand. 


they 


“ ” 


Speaking of congressmen _ re- 
minds us of a rather interesting 
volume published last wk by the 
University Press, in Washington. It 
is called The Congressional Antho- 
logy and contains the favorite 
poetical selections of 143 mbrs of 





“Inspiration” means “breath” 
which may acc’t for so many 
inspirational books being full of 
hot air—SypNney J Harris, Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


Be 
a7 


House and Senate. Four of the con- 
tributors threw modesty to the 
winds and presented as their “fav- 
orite” selection a “do-it-yourself” 
creation. As was to be expected, the 
selections range from Shakespeare 
to Don Marquis, with “Anony- 
mous” receiving several scattered 
nominations. Editors rep’t that 
Kipling’s “If” was the most popu- 
lar inspirational poem. 


“ ” 





We realized, of course, that the 
introduction of Alaska as a 49th 
state would present certain geo- 
graphical difficulties. But Rand- 
McNally tell us of a problem we 
had not previously considered: the 
task of producing a map of the US 
that will show the present 48 states 
and Alaska in the same scale and 
accomodate them on a page no 
larger than those currently used. 

But the encyclopedia publishers 
have no cinch, either. According to 
an item in Publisher’s Wkly Gro- 
lier Society will spend more than 
$27,000 in editorial changes for the 
Encyclopedia Americana. State- 
hood for Alaska will entail chang- 
ing 200 entries in the 30-vol work. 


Que 
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CONVERSATION—10 

It has been estimated that from 
the lst “good morning” to the last 
“good night,” the average man en- 
gages in approx 30 conversations a 
day. — Roy S DuNTON, “10,000 
Speeches a Yr,” Toastmaster, 7-’58. 


CULTURE—11 

It is one of the marks of the cul- 
tured man that he presents a un- 
ity; he is not a humane man and a 
thinking man, but his humanity 
and his reason seem to be all of a 
piece, and so much of a piece that 
it seems important not to separate 
the one from the other—so that 
his humanity never overcomes his 
reason, nor does his reason ever re- 
place his humanity, but both work 
in harmony and balance together. 
—ASHLEY Monrtacu, “Who Has the 
Culture?” Vogue, 17-’58. 


EDUCATION—12 

Adjustment in the sense of con- 
formity to the peer group is never 
a iegitimate aim of education nor, 
indeed, of civilization; its full 
achievement would mean the end 
of civilization. A sound education 
must include learning to know when 
one should differ from his fellow 
men.—PavuL Wooprinc, A Fourth of 
a Nation (McGraw-Hill). 


Education has grown into one of 
the biggest businesses in the U S. 
Over 40 million people—nearly 25% 
of the nation’s population — are 
“customers” of public schools, col- 
leges, institutions and correspond- 
ence schools. — Trained Men, hm, 
Internat’l] Correspondence Schools. 
—Construction Digest. 
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FAITH—13 

If you want to stay alive you 
must have a faith to live by. G K 
Chesterton used to tell of a land- 
lady who put only one question to 
prospective boarders. It was this: 
“What is your view of the uni- 
verse?” She did not inquire about 
a man’s personal habits, or the 
kind of company he kept. She 
asked what he believed. She was 
right. She knew that you know a 
person when you know what he be- 
lieves. Belief shapes the pattern of 
a life—DrENSON N FRANKLIN, Faith 
For These Troubled Times (Revell). 


Quilt scrap book 


While BENJAMIN HarRISON, 
23rd president of the United 
States, was not renowned as an 
orator, he had a considerable 
gift for felicitous expression. 
Among his more memorable 
observations are these words, 
spoken at the cottage at Mt 
McGregor where Ulysses S 
Grant died: 

Great lives never go out. 
They go on. 





@ @. 
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FAMILY LIFE—14 

An American family will travel 
hundreds of miles to be together 
on Thanksgiving Day; in such 
cases a British family, if separated 
by five miles, would do nothing be- 
yond a brief communication by 
telephone; nor can I imagine Fa- 
ther’s Day in England celebrated 
with anything more than a humor- 
ous and faintly disrespectful post- 
card!—NINNETTE De VALolIs, Come 
Dance With Me (World). 


GOD—and Man—15 

Julia Ward Howe one day was 
talking to Chas Sumner, the dis- 
tinguished senator from Massachu- 
setts. She asked him to interest 
himself in the case of a person who 
needed some help. The _ senator 
ans’d, “Julia, I’ve become so busy 
I can no longer concern myself 
with individuals.” Julia  repl’d, 
“Chas, that is quite remarkable. 
Even God hasn’t reached that stage 
yet.”"—RaLPH W SOocKMAN, “Invis- 
ible Values,” Arkansas Methodist. 


GOVERNMENT—Cost—16 
Expenditures on behalf of vet- 
erans last yr totaled over $5 bil- 
lions — the third most expensive 
item in the fed’l budget; this item 
alone cost every American family 
an average of $95—JoHN E BOoortH, 
“Veterans: Our Biggest Privileged 
Class,” Harper’s Mag, 17-’58. 


HEALTH—Care—17 

Be healthy; it is mostly within 
your will. Sickness is a crime in 
many cases. You have done some- 
thing physiologically foolish. Care 
of the health should be a required 
course for one hr a wk from kin- 
dergarten to PhD—Wu.L Durant, 
quoted in New Outlook. 


HEALTH—Mental—18 

Grandpa says that psychiatry is 
simply the art of analyzing ouches 
on couches.—S Omar BARKER. 


IDEAS—19 

A group can spark an idea, but 
only an individual can have one. 
As Pres Griswold, of Yale, has so 
aptly asked: “Could Hamlet ha've 
been written by a committee? br 
the Mona Lisa painted by a club?” 
—W JoHN UPJOHN, addressing 3rd 
Annual Communications Conf, N Y 
Art Directors Club. 


INDUSTRY—Health—20 

Industrial physicians are becom- 
ing concerned about the large group 
of Americans who hold down more 
than one job to make ends meet. 
The “moonlighter,” they say, is sub- 
ject to more heart strain than 
workers putting in an equal num- 
ber of hrs in overtime on a single 
job. The tension created by having 
more than one place of employ- 
ment, two bosses to please and sev- 
eral routines to keep in mind are 
taking a heavy toll of workers’ 
health.—Advertiser’s Digest. 


INDUSTRY—Production—21 

The average American industrial 
worker has behind him an invest- 
ment of $15,000 in plant and equip- 
ment and more than eight horse- 
power of mechanical energy; more 
than twice the horsepower of work- 
ers in the most advanced of other 
nations.—DaPHNE LEEDS, “The Phi- 
losophy of a Career Woman,” Sec- 
retary, 7T-’58. 


INFLATION—22 

The possibility that inflation is 
here to stay needn’t cause the hu- 
man race to despair. Inflation isn’t 
a problem in itself; it’s only a 
problem because we treat it as one. 

Mankind long ago stopped be- 
seeching his gods to stop floods 
and began building dams and dikes. 
It’s about time we stopped beseech- 
ing our economists to stop infla- 
tion and tried to do something to 
offset or mitigate the effects of 
inflation. — STANLEY ALDERSON, The 
Manager. 











101-49-000001 


Altho there have been laws gov- 
erning the registration of births in 
the U S for 135 yrs (Georgia passed 
the 1st legislation in 1823) it was 
not until 10 yrs ago that a uniform 
system of birth registration was 
developed for the entire country. 

Other states were slow to follow 
Georgia’s example and there are a 
number that did not begin making 
accurate registrations until well in- 
to the 20th Century. Thus persons 
above the age of 50, who have oc- 
casion to produce birth certificates 
are sometimes surprised to learn 
that no official records are avail- 
able. 

The American Ass’n of Registra- 
tion Exec’s developed the system 
now in use. It was approved by the 
Council on Vital Records and Vital 
Statistics Aug 20, 1948 and went 
into effect Jan 1, ’49. 

In this system each state is as- 
signed a number: 101 for Alabama, 
102 jor Arizona, 103 for Arkansas, 
etc. A second number refers to the 
yr, and a 3rd number to the order 
of the birth in the state’s record. 
The lowest number in the classifi- 
cation was awarded to Leonard 
Blake Gunnells, Prattville, Ala. His 
name was Ist on the list of the 1st 
county in Alabama’s alphabetical 
county list. 

His number: 101-49-000001. 
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INTELLIGENCE—23 

Intelligence has been defined by 
the psychologists as the capacity 
to learn. That is nonsense. Intelli- 
gence is the capacity to wonder.— 
Hy SHERMAN, Flying. 


LANGUAGE—24 

(There are) over 600,000 words 
in Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary, a million possible if technical 
terms were admitted. . The ist 
dictionary in English compiled by 
Dr Sam’l Johnson and published 
in 1755, contained but 58,000 words; 
and the lst dictionary of English 
in America, edited and published 
by Noah Webster in 1828, offered 
only 70,000. The size of English vo- 
cabulary has thus increased almost 
ten-fold in slightly over 100 yrs. 
And now we face the sobering pros- 
pect, according to Prof Albert H 
Marckwardt of the Univ of Mich, 
that the next 2 centuries may bring 
us a total English vocabulary of 
over 2 million words.—CHas W Fer- 
cuson, Senior Editor, Reader’s Di- 
gest, “Say It With Words,” Toast- 
master, 7-58. 


LEADERSHIP—25 

A good leader takes a little more 
than his share of blame; a little 
less than his share of credit—ArN- 
oLp H GLasow. 


LIFE—Living—26 

It is not the rapidity with which 
man travels that should give us our 
primary concern. What is the con- 
cern of man in his individual life, 
in the life of his family, that of his 
country, and of humanity is the 
ultimate destination that man has 
in view.—Ceci. A POooLe, “Overtak- 
ing Time,” Rosicrucian Digest, 
7-58. 
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Wk of Aug 17-23 


Aug 17—Quite a bit of excite- 
ment in N Y state 45 yrs ago 
(1913) with word that Harry K 
Thaw, slayer of architect Stanford 
White, had escaped from Mattea- 
wan Asylum. (He was captured 6 
days later in Quebec.) 


Aug 18—Political campaigning in 
the U S 135 yrs ago was often based 
on prejudice and intolerance. In 
Md, in 1823, Benj Galloway ran for 
the state legislature on the “Chris- 
tian ticket,” announcing that he 
didn’t want the votes of “Jews, 
Deists, Mohammedans or Unitari- 
ans.” (We regret to say he was 
elected.) .. . 45 yrs ago (1913) Vet- 
erans of For’gn Wars of U S 
formed at Denver, Colo. (There 
weren’t so many of them in those 
days—wars or veterans.) 


Aug 19 — Nat'l Aviation Day 
(b’day of Orville Wright). . . 40 yrs 
ago (1918) Yip Yip Yaphank, mu- 
sical comedy of army life by Sgi 
Irving Berlin, opened Century The- 
atre, N Y C. (Contained famous 
song, Oh, How I Hate to Get Up 
in the Morning.) 


Aug 20—125th anniv (1833) b of 
Benj Harrison, 23rd pres of US... 
Uniform system for numbering of 
birth certificates adopted Aug 20, 
1948 — 10 yrs ago today (see GEM 
BOX). 


Aug 21—Feast of St Jane Frances 
de Chantal (founder Sisters of the 
Visitation). . . Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates began 100 yrs ago (1858). 





Aug 22 — Steamship Savannah 
launched 140 yrs ago (1818). It was 
the lst steamship blt in America 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean. (She 
had 32 staterooms, but nary a pas- 
senger dared make the initial trip). 
... 75th anniv (1883) completion of 
Northern Pacific Railroad. The 
East-West lines were joined at a 
point 30 mi’s west of Mullen Tun- 
nel, Mont. . . 55 yrs ago (1903) Bar- 
ney Dreyfuss, then owner of Pitts- 
burgh Pirates baseball team, wrote 
a letter to Harry J Killilea, pres of 
Boston Red Sox, in which he said, 
“The time has come for the Nat’l 
and American leagues to organize 
a World Series.” The list Series 
(between Boston and Pittsburgh) 
was played in Oct, 1903. 


Aug 23—100 yrs ago (1858) Ten 
Nights in a Barroom, melodrama 
with a temperance theme, opened 
at Nat’l Theatre, N Y C. (This re- 
nowned tear-jerker was revived a 
few yrs ago on the Pacific Coast 
and brought howls of laughter. 
Times change.) 35 yrs ago 
(1923) those pioneer radio broad- 
casters, Billy Jones and Ernie Hare, 
made their initial appearance on 
the air. They were widely known 
as “the Happiness Boys” as one of 
their early sponsors was Happiness 
Candy Co. 
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MARRIED LIFE—27 

In marriage, incompatibility in 
sex probably gets too much of the 
blame for unhappiness. The flaw 
usually lies in hearts which have 
never learned to love completely... 
Successful sex adjustments seldom 
just happen. Any gift of Nature 
must be cultivated over a period of 
time to grow—or attraction withers 
away.—ELvira Bricc, of The Mar- 
riage Council of Philadelphia, “The 
Most Misunderstood Side of Mar- 
riage,” Farm Jnl, 17-58. 


MIND—28 

The real battle for men’s minds, 
I firmly believe, is not the battle 
we are familiar with from reading 
the newspapers; it is the long, slow, 
silent, never-ending battle to acti- 
vate and invigorate men’s minds.— 
GLEN BurcH, “Adult Education’s 
Great Purpose,” Adult Leadership, 
6-’58. 


MODERN AGE—29 

As long as prosperity is blt on 
people spending all they hope to 
earn, people will have to have faith 
or they may need charity —Nug- 
gets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


“ ” 


About all that man has learned 
in the past 25 yrs, is how to go 
faster, work less, spend more, die 
quicker.—Powerfax, hm, Elliott Co. 


MORALS—30 

The elastic in our morals can 
easily be stretched to such a point 
that it no longer has sufficient 
strength to support self respect.— 


Dovucitas Meapor, Matador (Tex) 
Tribune. 
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OPINION—31 

“Many heads, many minds.” So, 
or something like that, runs an old 
saying. Wherever people cooperate 
in any common cause, opinions are 
bound to clash. That need not be 
regretted. Rather may it be regard- 
ed as a healthy sign. Where there 
are no differences of opinion, the 
chances are that an individual or 
a clique sits in complete control. 
The rest, like dumb cattle, simply 
follow. That makes for a semblance 
of harmony, but it certainly is not 
conducive to growth, growth in the 
best sense, the growth of an indi- 
vidual_—American Lutheran. 


PERSPECTIVE—32 

A wise old minister was wont to 
preach one sermon each yr on the 
stars. When asked why, he ans’d, 
“It helps us to walk among little 
things down here when we think of 
big things up there.” — RatpH W 
SockMan, “The Large Outlook,” 
Arkansas Methodist, 6-19-’58. 


PHILOSOPHY—33 

Most of us waste time and energy 
worrying over things we can’t con- 
trol. It is well to do the best we can 
with what we have and be happy, 
for conditions are never so bad 
they could not be a lot worse. Re- 
member the colored gal whose old 
man left her with 10 kids because 
he did not love her. “Just think,” 
she said happily, “what might have 
happened iffen he did!” — P-K 
Sideliner, hm, Peter Kuntz Co. 


PRAYER—34 

Prayer is opening the heart to 
God. It is not all petition. It has 
its listening side. Prayer is more 
than speaking to God; it is giving 
God an opportunity to speak to us. 
—COSTEN J HARRELL, American 
Mercury. 
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The ist tornado of which we 
have any record occured at New 
Haven, Conn, June 10, 1682. But 
there’s no reason to assume they 
haven’t been around for a much 
longer time, uprooting trees and 
performing other capricious mis- 
chief. 

Despite the fact that our men of 
science have been studying freak 
wind formations for more than 2 
centuries, most of their consequen- 
tial knowledge has been acquired 
in the past 20 yrs. Of course there 
are plenty of things these men still 
don’t know. They can’t as yet pre- 
dict precisely when or where a tor- 
nado will occur. But they do know 
the conditions that make for tor- 
nadoes. Once a twister actually has 
been sighted, its course may be 
traced by radar. Warning signals 
may then be issued in advance. 

And here is a relatively recent 
thought: Meteorologists now be- 
lieve we may soon be able to stop 
or disperse tornadoes before they 
have had an opportunity to strike. 
This is by way of being a rather 
fantastic idea, because there is in- 
credible power in that swirling, 
funnel-shaped cloud. No one has 
been able to record the speed of a 
tornado in action, since its fury 
Shatters meteorological instru- 
ments, but the Nat’l Geographic 
Society has estimated speeds at 
from 400 to 600 miles per hr. 

A suggestion has been made 
that one of the new guided missiles 
be fired into a tornado, dissipating 
its energy high above ground. Ad- 





mitting that this theory may be 
tenable, Dr F W Reichelderfer, 
chief of the U S Weather Bureau, 
points out that it would hardly be 
practicable to have stocks of these 
missiles, with experts to fire them, 
scattered about the country ready 
for instant action. Also, the ele- 
ment of risk is too great for such 
an experiment to be conducted in 
populated areas. Perhaps at some 
time, on some distant island... 

Meanwhile we are more likely 
to try seeding the clouds with rain- 
forming chemicals, to dispel the 
death-dealing energy; or perhaps 
have an airplane drag a wire thru 
the clouds to draw off the electrical 
charge. 

But the meteorologists still want 
to do more research in laboratories 
—where small-scale tornadoes now 
are manufactured to order—before 
they tackle a full-scale windstorm. 

A tornado develops several thou- 
sand feet above the ground, when 
cool, dry air moves over warm, 
moist air. This causes an unstable 
tornadic condition, since cold air 
is heavier than the warm air it 
blankets. If high winds are avail- 
able, a whirling exchange of air 
may result. A majority of torna- 
does are dissipated without ever 
touching the earth. 
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PREACHERS—Preaching—35 

Dr F W Boreham told of an 
English pastor whose education 
had been limited, yet his ministry 
had brought marked results. The 
man was crude in some of his 
speech, and his grammar was not 
overly good. It puzzled many that 
the clergyman could be so effective 
when his education had been so 
limited. When he was asked the se- 
cret of his power, he ans’d mod- 
estly: “Many of my brother par- 
sons aim at the head and miss. I 
always aim at the 3rd button of 
the waistcoat.” — Rev A PURNELL 
BAILEY, Grit. 


PROBLEMS—Solution—36 

It is obvious that a man may 
solve his private problem by with- 
drawing from business or politics, 
but this kind of monasticism does 
little to solve the problems of busi- 
ness and politics. — Cari MICHAL- 
son, Faith for Personal Crises 
(Scribner). 


READING—37 

Two yrs ago the nation was 
alarmed over Johnny’s inability to 
read. And many observers felt the 
reason Johnny couldn’t read was 
that his mother, father, older 
brothers and sisters weren’t read- 
ing. . . The pendulum has swung 
so far to the other side that we’re 
told a reading revolution is in 
progress. . . In ’54, 587,000,000 books 
were sold; in ’57, that number had 
increased to 657,000,000—almost 4 
books per yr for every man, woman 
and child in the U S! At the same 
time the public libraries increased 
their circulation 33%.—IrENE Mur- 
RAY, “Reading Has Become Popu- 
lar,” Link, 8-’58. 
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SALESMANSHIP—38 

One midwestern sales mgr gave 
several of his salesmen an object 
lesson by sending them to 12 bak- 
eries to order a loaf of bread and 
buy everything else anyone tried 
to sell them. They came back with 
13 loaves of bread—and all their 
unspent money. Recession — or a 
holiday from salesmanship?—Hori- 
zons, Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


SCIENCE—Religion—39 
The scientist who recognizes God 
. feels that God is in nature, 
that the orderly ways in which na- 
ture works are themselves. the 
manifestations of God’s will and 
purpose. Its laws are His orderly 
way of working. — ARTHUR HOLLY 
Compton, The Religion of a Sci- 
entist (Jewish Theological Semin- 
ary of America). 


SELF—Help—40 

Curing cold feet has always been 
a do-it-yourself job. — P-K Side- 
liner, hm, Peter Kuntz Co. 


SEXES—41 

Men say women can’t be trusted 
too far; women say men can’t be 
trusted too near!—Seng Fellowship 
News, hm, Seng Co. 


SEXES—Behavior—42 

Only Englishmen can occupy 
seats in a public transport, even 
read a book on etiquette, and still 
manage to look like gentlemen 
while Englishwomen stand around 
them. The reason seems to be that 
Englishmen are determined to 
make Englishwomen suffer for 
their emancipation: they are no 
longer associated with the weaker 
sex; they are women in public and 
ladies only in society.—FrREDERICK 
SrmokEs, Illustrated Wkly of India, 
Bombay. 





SPIRIT—43 

We know more about outer space 
than about inner peace.—ARNOLD 
H GLasow. 


SUCCESS—44 

There’s little hope of success 
without a well-defined purpose, yet 
it is estimated that 98 out of 100 
have no aim or objective—ARNOLD 
H Gtasow, Thoughts for Today. 


“ ” 


How you achieve success is more 
important than the fact that you 
have achieved it. To know that you 
are unworthy, that it was a matter 
of luck, takes all the joy out of it. 
—Phoenir Flame, hm, Phoenix 
Metal Cap Co. 


SUFFRAGE—45 

Women thruout the world have 
made such rapid political strides 
that there are now only 14 coun- 
tries where they do not have the 
right to vote—UNESCO Bulletin. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—46 

The world seldom notices who 
teachers are; but civilization de- 
pends on what they do.—LINDLEY J 
Stites, Wisconsin Jnl of Education. 


TIME—47 

While we usually think of dawn 
as the beginning of a new day, it 
is not actually the case, except in 
certain countries. The day begins 
at sunset with the Jews, Athenians, 
Chinese, Mohammedans, Italians, 
and Bohemians; at sunrise with 
the Babylonians, Syrians, Persians, 
and modern Greeks; at noon with 
ancient Egyptians and modern as- 
tronomers; at midnight with the 
English, French, Dutch, German, 
Portuguese, and Americans.—High- 
ways of Happiness. 


TIME & SPACE—48 

From W T Cecka, Jr, Rocket- 
dyne’s test mgr, comes news that 
mathematicians at North Ameri- 
can’s rocket engine div’n have 
worked out a trip to Mars on com- 
puters, using ion rocket engines. 
The trip totaled 46.6 million miles, 
and req’d 323 days. That’s a speed 
of about 6,000 miles per hr. Cecka 
says that had the computer jockeys 
been a little more certain of their 
course, three weeks might have 
been clipped off the trip’s time.— 
Frep S Hunter, Missiles & Rockets. 


VACATION—49 

It’s getting so a vacation is what 
the family has to take to recover 
from the exhaustion of packing for 
it—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


WAR—Peace—50 

Our neighbor’s peace plan would 
require any nation that wants to 
start a war to make at least a % 
cash down-pay’t on the total price. 
—BILL VAUGHAN, VFW Mag. 


WORLD RELATIONS—51 

Our world has never known a 
sense of oneness, and there are 
few world citizens, those rare in- 
dividuals who think globally in- 
stead of locally. Boundaries that 
divide are tragically tall, like the 
Chinese wall, suggesting to the 
outside that our one-tent heaven 
is big enough for ourselves. India 
isn’t alone in her exclusive temples 
over whose doors is written, “Not 
allowed: Low Castes and Dogs.”— 
Roy O McCtain, This Way, Please 
(Revell). 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


In filling out forms for enlist- 
ment in the U S Navy, a young 
friend of ours, aged 18, came upon 
the question “Are you now or have 
you ever been a mbr of the organi- 
zations listed?” Among the many 
outfits listed, our youth, an observ- 
ant type, noticed “Sakura Kai— 
Patriotic Society or Cherry Associ- 
ation, composed of veterans of the 


Russo-Japanese War.” — New 
Yorker. a 
Sen Karl Mundt (R-SD) passes 


on to younger politicians one of his 
own experiences. “In a meeting 
where others were to speak,” Mundt 
recalls, “I was told I had been al- 
lotted 5 min’s. I began by saying, 
‘If I speak more than 5 min’s, I 
hope you will vote for my oppon- 
ent, and that he will be elected.’ I 
did—and they did—and he was!”— 
Quote Washington Bureau. b 


“ ” 


An elderly lady from North Caro- 
lina zoomed past a state trooper 
who was cruising along at a nom- 
inal speed. He gave chase, and 
when he had brought her to a stop 
he asked for her driver’s license. 

The elderly woman looked at him 
sharply. “Young man,” she said, 
“how can I be expected to show 
you my driver’s license when you 
people keep taking it away from 
me?”—L & N Mag, hm, Louisville 
& Nashville Ry. c 
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I Laughed At This One 


ERNEST BLEVINS 

One cold, snowy night I was 
awakened by a persistent 
knocking at the house next 
door. Knowing that my neigh- 
bor could sleep thru anything, 
I got up to investigate and 
found a Western Union mes- 
senger pounding on the door. I 
offered a hand and the 2 of us 
rained blows until my neighbor 
and his wife were aroused. 

When sleepy, shivering and 
annoyed by this 3 A M intru- 
sion, they opened the door, the 
boy handed over the message. 
“Telegram for Ernest Blevins,” 
he said. 





ee 
47 


People who address you as “bud- 
cy,” “chum,” “my friend,” “pal,” 
“you old rascal, you” are not being 
overly friendly. They have merely 
forgotten your name.—Wall St Jnl. d 


“ ” 


The perennial scrambler was as 
usual churning up the golf course, 
leaving a trail of raw earth in his 
wake. 

“I'd move heaven and earth to 
be able to break 100,” he moaned 
to his caddy. 

“You’ve moved all the earth 
there is,” the caddy sadly ans’d, “so 
heaven is about all you have left.” 
—Scholastic Coach. e 





seoseseeee pull able QUIPS «sss 


A religious Engine Room Artificer 
once put in a request to see the 
Captain regarding church the pre- 
vious Sunday. 

Capt’n: “Well, 
church?” 

ERA: “It’s about your reading 
it, sir.” 

Captain: “The Chaplain was sick. 
You know perfectly well it was my 
duty to take church in his ab- 
sence.” 

ERA: “Yes, sir, but not to read 
the Absolution of Sins, sir.” 

Captain: “Why not?” 

E R A: “Only an ordained priest 
is entitled to give Absolution, sir.” 

Captain: “Never heard of it. 
Fetch me a Prayer Book.” 

A messenger scurried away and 
returned with a Prayer Book which 
the captain inspected. Captain: 
“Bless my soul, he’s right.” 

For one brief, very brief moment 
the Captain and the Engine Room 
Artificer faced each other in si- 
lence. Then the smug expression on 
the Engine Room Artificer’s face 
was shattered by a bark from the 
Master-at-Arms. “Sins not ab- 
solved! Right Turn! Double March!” 
—Commander Gerorrrey L LowiIs, 
AFC, RN (Ret’d) in Fabulous 
Admirals (Putnam, London). f 


“ ” 


what about 


A small boy was walking across 
the village common with his moth- 
er when he saw a bunny. “Look, 
mother!” he cried excitedly, “there 
goes a rabbit!” “Nonsense, my boy, 
it must have been imagination.” 
He was quiet for a moment; then, 
“Mother, is imagination white be- 
hind?” — Laughs for the Road, 
Gnome Publications, London. g 


Parents are people who lie awake 
wondering if daughter’s dreamboat 
is one of those ships that make a 
pass in the night.—IMOGENE FEY. 

Most men soon learn that the 
three R’s in marriage consist of 
Romance, Rice and Rocks.—LEsTER 
D KLIMEK. 

The best yrs in a woman’s life 
are those in which she is trying to 
get married.—Cy N PEACE. 

When you hear a guy poke fun at 
a woman for shopping all day and 
not buying anything, you can bet 
he’s a bachelor—RussELL NEWBOLD. 

These days, almost anyone can 
hang onto a little money — there 
isn’t anything left that a little 
money will buy.—VeEsta M KELLY. 

One rocket expert has estimated 
that we could send a man to the 
moon and back for $3 billion. This 
would include meals—D O FLYNN. 

A business recession is the time 
when people get their clothes out 
of mothballs instead of dep’t stores. 
—Dan BENNETT. 

With a new crisis every day, we 
feel as if wed had 2 brinks too 
many.—KENNETH J SHIVELY. 

If all the sack dresses today were 
laid end to end, there still wouldn’t 
be an end in sight—Weyerhaeuser 
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My favorite “overheard” of the 
wk: the teenager on my bus who 
was traveling home from a cinema 
and remarked to her friend: “You 
know, I must be really growing up. 
I don’t feel sick any more watch- 
ing love scenes.”—THE Rover, Tit- 
Bits, London. h 


Slight armour / 








Of Course 


Forty-five waiters have just pas- 
sed the courtesy course run by the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel—News item. 


Among the things they learn, no 
doubt, 
In labs as well as classes, 
Is where to hide when patrons 
shout 
And wave their empty glasses. 


They also get (the school is swish) 
A course that’s quite extensive 
On how to recommend a dish 
Not moving, and expensive. 


They’re taught to stand behind a 
chair 
And jot down notes, for fun, 
Like “This guy wants a steak that’s 
rare, 
I'll bring him one well done.” 


And lastly, herded in like sheep, 
They take exams, can’t skip them, 

On making anyone feel cheap 
Who doesn’t overtip them. 
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The producer of a local dramatic 
society was giving final instructions 
before the curtain went up on the 
lst night of the show. “Now don’t 
forget,” he told the heroine, “when 
the villain takes you in his arms 
you have to call out loudly, ‘Please 
save me! Oh! Oh! Oh!’” 

But the heroine was a telephone 
girl and she brought down the 
house when she absent-mindedly 
cried, “Please save me! Oh, double 
oh!” — Illustrated Wkly of India, 
Bombay. i 


“ ” 


A woman walked into a furrier’s 
and said, “I would like a drop-dead 
coat.” 

“What on earth is a drop-dead 
coat?” asked the furrier. 

“A coat so that when my jealous 
neighbor sees it, she should drop 
dead.” — Jnl American Medical 
Ass'n. j 


“ ” 


An elderly man entered the hos- 
pital for treatment. One of the lst 
meals served to him included a 
bowl of quivering gelatin which he 
refused to eat. 

Pressed for an explanation, he 
repl’d, “I’m not going to eat any- 
thing that’s more nervous than I 
am.”—Capper’s Wkly. k 


“ ” 


A wealthy Easterner moved to 
Wyoming, where he bought a large 
ranch. He gave an enormous house 
warming at which only the finest 
foods and refreshments were served. 
It was an elegant affair. After- 
wards, a cowhand was telling some 
friends about it. “We ate fer more’n 
2 hrs,” he said, “an’ the only thing 
I recognized was an olive!”—BartT 
HamILton, Pageant. 1 
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do you need right now? 


The SPEECH-SPARKER is an ideal aid for formal papers, group discussions, pep 
talks, sales bulletins, house organ articles, etc. Each portfolio contains a wealth of 
quotations from classic and contemporary sources, bearing on every phase of the 
subject; illustrative stories; humorous observations, if applicable to the subject; factual 
data; accurate statistics—everything you need for an interesting, informed discussion 
—enough material to enrich a dozen talks. 


Look over the list carefully and make your selections: 
1 Age and its Problems 26 Man—His Achievements 
2 Agriculture 27 Marriage 
3 American Way of Life 28 Modern Age 
4 Atomic Age 29 Patriotism—Citizenship 
’ Aviation 30 Peace & War 
J s Brotherhood 31 Race Relations 
7 Capitalism (Free Enterprise) 32 Religion 
Character 33 Salesmanship 
9 Child Training 34 Safety 
10 Christianity 35 Science 
11 Communism 36 Success 
12 Crime: Prevention & Punishment 37 Taxes 
13 Democracy 38 Truth 
14 Education 39 United Nations 
15 Faith 40 Vision 
16 Family Life 41 Work 
17 Fear—Courage 42 World Relations 
18 Freedom 43 Worry 
19 God & Man 44 Youth 
20 Government 45 How to Run a Meeting 
21 Habit—Handicaps 46 Introducing a Speaker 
22 Health 47 Preparing & Delivering a Speech 
23 Juvenile Delinquency 48 Funny Stories for Toastmasters 
24 Labor Relations 49 Stories For & About Speakers 
25 Leadership 50 Toasts for All Occasions 


Single subjects, $1.50 each; any four for $5.00; 10 or more, at $1.00 each; entire library 
of 50 subjects for $35.00. Please order SPEECH-SPARKERS by the numbers indicated. 


" DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-3, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, American 
orchestra conductor, after conduct- 
ing Leningrad Symphony Orchestra 
and receiving an “extraordinary” 
reception: “I want to say how 
much I like the Soviet people. They 
understand thru their hearts. Most 
people understand thru their heads, 
but this is deeper, more funda- 
mental.” 1-Q-t 


OrBerT TANNER, prof of Philoso- 
phy, Univ of Utah, after a visit to 
Russia where he was allowed to 
see “everything except military 
structures”: “Our only chance to 
avoid annihilation is to let Russia 
know us; to bring Russians to the 
U S by the thousands to see our 
way of life.” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


There’s no relation between to- 
day’s items except that they range 
from slightly luxurious to spectac- 
ularly so. 

Motorola is making a transistor 
radio for cars — smaller than the 
usual car radio, it uses about 75% 
less current. No warm-up is neces- 
sary. Mfr claims it sounds better 
than existing car radios (wouldn’t 
anything?). Set is now being bit to 
fit most cars. 

No matter how dark the night, 
you can tell time by a watch mkt’d 
by Borel Watch Co of Kansas City. 
Electrified watch, which lights up 


at the press of a button, has a wa- 
fer-thin battery and a minute light 
bulb to illuminate the face. It gives 
6 to 12 mo’s service on a charge, 
can be recharged with a device 
that plugs into a 2-battery flash- 
light. $97.50. 

Aluminum Co of America makes 
a glass-and-aluminum vacation 
house which rotates on a turntable 
to follow or escape the sun. Cone- 
Shaped (that’s what it says) house 
has a living room which includes 
kitchen and dinette, 3 bedrooms, 
glass walls that swing out. $25,000. 





